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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE CASE. 


In the last ¢ighteen months THE WRITER 
has devoted a good deal of space to showing 
in detail, for the first time in print, the op- 
erations of several associated concerns using 
advertisements of the Woman’s National 
Magazine, of Washington, D. C., to get ad- 
dresses of writers all over the country. Be- 
sides printing in full their circulars, form 
letters, and other appeals, THE WRITER asked 
its readers to send to the editor any communi- 
cations received from the various concerns 
and was thus able to forward to the Chief 
Inspector of the Postoffice Department at 
Washington a great amount of interesting 
material. 

THE WRITER has now received a letter 
from William H. Lamar, the Solicitor of the 
Postoffice Department, addressed to the edi- 
tor, as follows :— 

Post Office Department 


Office of the Solicitor 
Washington 
June 16, 1920. 
Mr. William H. Hills, 
Editor THe WRriTER, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Sir :—Referring to the complaint made by you 
to the Department some time ago against the 
various schemes promoted through the mails by 
one Horace D. Hitchcock, Washington, D. C., 
I am enclosing herewith, for your information, a 
copy of the memorandum of this office for the 
Postmaster General recommending the issuance 


of a fraud order against the several Hitchcock 

enterprises. A fraud order was issued in this 

case against the names set forth in the last para- 

graph of the attached memorandum June 11, 1920. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. LAMAR, 
Solicitor. 

After citing the names of the various per- 
sons and concerns involved, the memorandum 
says : “On November 24, 1919, Horace D. 
Hitchcock was called upon to show cause why 
a fraud order should not be issued against 
the names set forth in the caption of this 
memorandum, and December 12, 1910, was 
fixed as the date for the hearing.” Later the 
hearing was postponed to January 13, 1920. 
Then Charles W. Darr, Esq., counsel for the 
respondent, requested postponement to Feb- 
ruary 12 and later to February 18. “On the 
last mentioned date,” the memorandum con- 
tinues, “the case came on for hearing before 
this office, and February 18, 19, 20, 25, and 26 
were devoted to the presentation of the Gov- 
ernment’s case. When this was completed, 
counsel for the respondent requested a con- 
tinuance to March 3, in order to thoroughly 
examine the exhibits filed by the Government. 
When the last-mentioned date arrived, coun- 
sel protested that he had not had sufficient 
time in which to prepare his case, and he was 
granted a further continuance to March 8. 
The presentation of the respondent’s case 
occupied March 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, and 15, and 
the cross examination of the principal witness 
for the respondent, Mrs. Horace D. Hitch- 
cock, was completed March 24. March 20, 
counsel for the respondent made his final 
argument in the case before this office. The 
mass of documentary evidence filed in the 
case, both for the Government and the re- 
spondent, together with the oral testimony of 
Mrs. Hitchcock, have been carefully consid- 
ered, and I find the facts to be as follows :-— 

“Horace D. Hitchcock was called upon by 
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this office March 12, 1914, to show cause why 
a fraud order should not be issued against the 
Washington Press Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
That scheme may be briefly described as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Hitchcock inserted advertisements in vari- 
ous newspapers throughout the country advis- 
ing the readers of them that they could ‘earn 
from ten dollars to twenty-five dollars weekly 
during spare time at home writing for news- 
papers,’ and that no literary ability was nec- 
essary. When persons, no matter what their 
educational qualifications were, answered the 
advertisement, Hitchcock forwarded to them 
circular matter in which he represented that 
he was formerly Sunday Feature Writer, for 
the New York Press and Times ; Syndicate 
writer, for the Chicago, Pittsburgh, and De- 
troit papers, and Special Correspondent for 
the Chicago Record-Herald, and that he 
would sell to them for two dollars a corre- 
spondence course in journalism, a study of 
which would make them proficient and suc- 
cessful newspaper writers. Then followed 
the statement, ‘After you have studied our 
system carefully, your own work may be 
sent to us and reviewed, criticised and cor- 
rected, free of charge. The head of this de- 
partment is an expert and is experienced and 
a master of his profession. Those who 
answered the advertisement were also advised 
that after the completion of the ‘course’ 
and the submission of manuscripts for criti- 
cism they would be furnished with a list of 
names of publications that would buy their 
product. 

“From the evidence submitted it appears 
that the promoter, Hitchcock, was only twenty- 
three years of age; that he had had one 
year in high school, and claimed to have 
studied three years under his father, who held 
a B.S. degree from a western college, and 
who is in the Government employ in Wash- 
ington ; that Hitchcock had been a clerk 
in one of the Government departments for 
three years ; that he had, before the inaugu- 
ration of the Washington Press Bureau 
scheme, submitted seventeen articles to the 
Chicago Record-Herald, three of which, 
short ‘filler’ articles, were accepted by that 
newspaper, which paid Hitchcock in all $8.50 ; 
that one of his short articles was accepted 


by the New York Times, which paid him 
$2.66, and that the New York Press had 
never published anything written by him. It 
developed that the so-called ‘review, correc- 
tion, and criticism’ service referred to by 
the said Hitchcock consisted in the return of 
the manuscript to the author with a slip of 
paper attached thereto bearing the following 
notation : — 

Your ideas are not bad — rewrite in ink and 
follow instructions more carefully. 

“At the conclusion of the hearing in the 
Washington Press Bureau case, Hitchcock 
filed an affidavit reading as follows : — 

I, Horace D. Hitchcock, being first duly 
sworn, depose and say that I am the proprietor 
of the business heretofore done under the name 
Washington Press Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 
that this business has been absolutely abandoned, 
and will not be resumed at any time in the future ; 


that I will mot at any time in the he. 
ture conduct any similar business, and that the Post- 
master at Washington, D. C., is hereby author- 
ized to treat all mail, which may be received by 
him, addressed to the Washington Press Bureau, 
and H. D. Hitchcock, as Managing Editor, as 
unclaimed. 

“In view of the youth of the respondent and 
the statements contained in the affidavit it was 
decided to make no recommendation for the 
issuance of a fraud order in that case at that 
time. 

“From the facts hereinafter set forth, it 
will be observed that substantially the same 
scheme as was operated under the name of the 
Washington Press Bureau is now being oper- 
ated on a larger scale. The schemes now be- 
ing conducted by Hitchcock, under the names 
set forth in the caption of this memorandum 
are an elaboration and extension of the three 
basic ideas in the Washington Press Bureau 
scheme, namely: (1) the leading of the 
would-be author to believe that with the help 
of the Hitchcock concerns he will become a 
proficient writer ; (2) that ‘acknowledged’ 
experts will review and criticise his work and 
put the same in marketable shape ; and (3) 
that the manuscript will then be sold through 
the expert sales facilities of the Hitchcock 
enterprises. 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


“The Woman’s National League was con- 
ceived for the purpose of obtaining a legiti- 
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‘mate list of subscribers for the Woman's 
National Magazine. When a file of this so- 
called magazine is examined it can be readily 
understood why an _ out-of-the-ordinary 
‘scheme had to be devised in order to secure 
a sufficient number of subscribers to entitle 
it to the second-class privilege. The so- 
called magazine contains nothing of suffi- 


‘cient interest to attract and hold subscribers. 


Ostensibly it was to be the organ of the 
League, but the evidence shows that the 
magazine was incorporated in December, 1917, 
and that the League plan was initiated in 
January, 1918. 

“Mrs. Hitchcock stated on the witness stand 
that ‘the League was really owned by the 
magazine. The League was ‘organized’ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock, and was 
started by a circular letter dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1918, addressed ‘The Pastor, The 
Baptist Church,’ soliciting the names of five 
women who would be interested in the project. 
The letter-head upon which this letter was 
written: carried. under the caption, ‘ Nomi- 
nated for Executive Council for 1918,’ the 
names of seven nationally known ladies, and 
under the captions, ‘Board of Supervisors,’ 
‘Executive Board,’ and ‘League Adminis- 
trative Committee,’ there were printed about 
two hundred names. Mrs. Hitchcock, who 
signed this letter as ‘Vice-President, the 
Woman’s National League,’ stated that the 
names of the prominent women referred to 
were used without authority.” In the letter 
the statement was made that the League had 
a capital stock of “$2,000,000 (two million 
dollars ) now fully paid in,” and that it 
would “soon issue its own official organ, 
telling of its manifold activities for American 
women.” “To each of the ladies whose names 
were sent in response to the letter there was 
mailed a long circular letter advising her that 
she had been ‘selected by the Executive 
Board . . . to become a Founder Member’ 
and soliciting her to send in twenty sub- 
scribers to the Woman's National Magazine 
at 25 cents each, subscription to the Maga- 
zine at that price carrying with it membership 
in the League, with its manifold benefits and 
advantages. 

“Tt developed at the hearing that the $2,- 
000,000 ‘ fully paid in’ endowment fund was 


a mere fiction. The League had no endow- 
ment fund whatsoever and existed only in 
the fancy of Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock. Mrs. 
Hitchcock stated that the League was aban- 
doned when it was apparent that the plan had 
proved a failure. However, the evidence 
shows that by this means a bona fide list > 
subscribers was secured for the Woman’s Na- 
tional Magazine, and that publication was ad- 
mitted to the second-class privilege April 22, 
1918. 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


“The Woman’s National Magazine is the 
parent organization of practically all of the 
Hitchcock enterprises. Under this name ad- 
vertisements generally reading as follows are 
inserted in newspapers and magazines through 
the country :— 

WANTED — Stories, articles, poems for new 
magazine. We pay on acceptance. Typed or 
handwritten MSS. acceptable. Send MSS. to 
Woman’s National Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
Upon receipt of a manuscript pursuant to 

these advertisements, a circular letter, printed 
to represent typewriting, was mailed the 
author, saying of the manuscript: “We 
regret to advise that it is not quite suited to 
our use. The return of a MS. does not imply 
that it would not be suited to any other pub- 
lication. We hope you may secure its accep- 
tance elsewhere. Very sincerely yours, A. V. 
Hitchcock.” The memorandum continues : 
“ At the bottom of the letter, printed in a dif- 
ferent colored type, appears the following 
‘postscript’ : — 

P. S. — It seems to me, with a few changes 
made your MS. will fit in with some other publi- 
cation. I happen to know the manager of a lit- 
erary service bureau, in another building here, 
whom I could recommend as one who can place 
work satisfactorily. I will ask this party to come 
to my office, look over your work and write you 
direct if it can be used. Your MS. will remain 
with me and if not used will be returned 
“If the manuscript is a short story, article, 

or poem, the ‘literary service bureau’ re- 
ferred to is the Publishers’ Service Bureau. 
If it is a song poem, the author is put 
in touch with either the Publishers’ Service 
Bureau or one of the Hitchcock music pub- 
lishing concerns, and if it is a book manu- 
script, the Saulsbury Publishing Company gets 
. 


into correspondence with him.” [Specimens of 
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the circulars, form letters, and contracts used 
were printed in full in the articles “ Baiting 
an Author,” by Allan McCorkendale, pub- 
lished last year in the February and the 
March numbers of THE WRITER, and in the 
article, “More Bait for Authors,” by Beth 
Nichols, published in the May number.] 
“When authors who have submitted book 
manuscripts pursuant to the advertisement 
hereinbefore quoted,’ the memorandum goes 
on, “have failed to take up the propositions 
of the Saulsbury Publishing Company, one 
of the Hitchcock enterprises, some of them 
are solicited to purchase stock in the 
Woman's National Magazine. The author 
is advised by form letter signed by H. D. 
Hitchcock, President of the Woman's Na- 
tional Magazine, in part as follows :— 


7 


In a recent visit to the Sz 
Company, of Baltimore, the manager 


pany and myself went over 





scripts. Among the data 
across the correspondence and 


your book MS. which the Sauls! 


Company had taken up with 





At that time they made y¢ 
book on royalty. 

I made a memo of the matter 

turn to Washington I looked up 






mber now that we were aske« 
an offer to use your MS. 
it was published by the Saul 





Co. My notes in the matt 

your MS. was 1usuall eres 
lie dead because ve 

ip a publishing offer. It happen 


(with a few changes perhaps 
make to bring up to date C 
serial before book publication ar 





in mind is a proposition I 

vital interest to you. 

“The letter then proceeds to describe how 
the writer, Hitchcock, discussed the matter 
of the publication of the manuscript with the 
Saulsbury Publishing Company at length and 
later called up the ‘Manager’ of that coa- 
cern by long-distance telephone ‘and asked 
if it would be possible’ for him ( Hitchcock ) 
to send his ‘own check in full payment for 
the amount’ stated in the Saulsbury Com- 
pany’s contract previously sent the author, 
and whether, if he did so, he ( Hitchcock ) 
‘could have the right to run it as a serial,’ 
but that the reply to this offer ‘was to the 
effect that they would not be interested in 
accepting’ Hitchcock’s check ‘to cover the 
contract amount’ unless he ‘would pay 


$300 more.’ Hitchcock then advises the au- 
thor that he will advance the entire amount 
demanded and allow the author ‘forty 
per cent royalty’ if the author will help 
him out in the following manner :— 


your work you invest a small amount 
in the form of preferred stock, which 
y y you dividends and secure you as a part 
owner in a national publishing enterprise. To 
do this I can arrange to let you purchase some 
stock in our publishing company to the extent 
of the amount I will need to complete the fi- 
nancing of th deal. This stock is preferred 
stock, thereby having preference in dividends, 
and as it is 7% yearly you can ‘see it is a good 
vestment in itself. By eo-operating with me in 
this respect you are not paying any money for 
publishing your book, but investing it in what in 
my opinion is the best 7% security possible, and 
xy so doing I can help you in turn by publish- 
ng your story as a serial and later having it put 


out in } L ¢ 


k form, without any payment on your 











“In this manner it is sought to inveigle the 
author into signing a contract inclosed with 
the form letter agreeing to purchase ‘three 
shares of the seven per cent. preferred stock 
of the \Woman’s National Magazine at the 
special price of $200 (par value, $100 a 
share )’ and to pay therefor twenty dollars 
on signing the contract and twenty dollars 
a month for nine consecutive months. 

“The false and fraudulent character of the 
statements contained in this letter can be ap- 
preciated when it is known that the writer 
thereof owns the Saulsbury Publishing Com- 
pany, the ‘manager’ of which concern is 
merely his employe on a weekly salary. The 
author is led to believe that he is not actually 
paying for the publication of his book, but 
that the money remitted by him is solely for 
the ‘seven per cent. preferred stock’ of the 
Woman's National Magazine, which accord- 
ing to Hitchcock’s statements is ‘the best 
seven per cent. security possible.’ Hitchcock 
well knows that the stock of the Woman’s 
National Magazine is without value. 

“If this plan is not taken up by the au- 
thor the Saulsbury Publishing Company gets 
in touch with him again in an endeavor to 
get him to accept their fifty-dollar ‘ Prospec- 
tus’ scheme, which will be further discussed 
farther on. 

“When the author submits a_ short-story 
manuscript in response to one of the Woman’s 
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National Magazine advertisements and is 
not attracted by the alluring offers of the 
Publishers’ Service Bureau, the Woman’s 
National Magazine writes him that it 
is ‘a very fortunate thing’ that that concern 
*kept a little memo of that MS.’ that he 
sent in some time ago, for it now has ‘ good 
news’ for him. It then proceeds io 
unfold a wonderful ‘opportunity’ whereby 
the author can buy a share of stock in the 
Woman’s National Magazine, par value $100, 
by remitting fifty dollars and returning his 
manuscript, for which he will be allowed 
a credit of fifty dollars on the stock, and 
thereby be able to participate in the ‘ grow- 
ing success’ of a ‘national publication that 
has passed the critical years of early growth,’ 
and at the same time have his story published 
in this great magazine.” [ Specimens of these 
letters, with the circulars and contracts that 
were sent with them, were printed in full in 
THe Writer for June, 1919, in the article, 
“Still More Bait for Authors,” 
Fosdick.] ' 

“These letters were being sent out early in 
1919, less than a year after the Magazine was 
actually started. Mrs. Hitchcock testified at 
the hearing that the Woman’s National Mag- 
azine is being continued solely for the pur- 
pose of publishing the stories secured under 
this scheme, that its circulation consists 
largely of the sending of ten copies of the 
Magazine to each author whose story is pub- 
lished therein, and that installment remit- 
tances are still being received pursuant to this 
scheme. 

“ Another scheme operated by the Woman's 
National Magazine for obtaining money from 
authors of books who have been 
fully solicited by the Saulsbury 
Company, under its various plans, is the 
so-called ‘Book Review’ ‘Advance Sales’ 
[ This was outlined, with the form 
letter published in full, in the March, 1919, 
number of THE WRrITER.] “According to 
Mrs. Hitchcock’s testimony,” the memoran- 
dum continues, “ no books have ever been pub- 
lished under this plan, and the only return 


by Arthur 


unsuccess- 


Publishing 


scheme.” 


to the author thus far has been five copies of 
each of the three issues of the magazine 


which his so-called ‘ review’ appeared. 


“The Woman’s National Magazine did 
practically all the advertising for the Hitch- 
cock enterprises. The names of authors 3e- 
cured were circularized again and again by all 
of the concerns mentioned in the caption of 
this memorandum. . The Woman's Na- 
tional Journal, referred to as a new magazine 
about to be issued, in which the author’s work 
will be published, has never existed save in 
the imagination of the Hitchcocks. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU. 


“Shortly after the ‘rejection’ with ‘post- 
script’ referring to a ‘literary service bureau 
in another building’ is sent to the author by 
the Woman’s National Magazine, he receives 
the following form letter :— 


MSS. Placed MSS. Supplied 
For Authors To Publishers 
THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Incorporated 
The Largest Bureau of its kind in the World 
A National Medium for 
Authors and Publishers 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 
J. S. Claire 
Anne Belmar 
Cecile K. Atherton 
Jean White 
J. H. Herrick 
J. C. Belmont 
Virginia Yeaman Remnitz 
Genevieve Farnell-Bond 
Washington, D. C 
( Date 
a : I have taken great inter- 
est in going over your MS. ™ ...ccccccccccers 
err aa at the suggestion of the Asso- 
ciate Editor the Woman’s National Magazine. 
I examined the MS. myself and it is now in 


have no 
I should be pleased to 


their files as they joubt written you. 

have you become a 
member and enclose herewith properly filled out 
membership blanks and full information about 


our service. We accept new members 





recommendation as our service is high-class and 


we take an individual interest in each 


member 
Just the other day we received a letter from a 
publication ordering MSS. from us. I send you 
a copy enclosed. Since looking over your MS. 


I felt I sh 
that in this instance I could add to 
contract an 


and payment for your MS. 


yuld write you personally 





extra clause guaranteeing a 


This opportunity can be held open only for a rt 


time, probably not longer than 10 or 13 days from 
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today, so I would be pleased to hear from you 
promptly. You may send me copy of the agree- 
ment, retaining the other yourself, and I will 
have your MS. sent over from ‘the magazine for 
yur files. Of course, if you are not interested 
you may request return of the MS. from the 
Woman’s National Magazine as it is in their 
office. 
Awaiting the pleasure of cooperating with you 
I am 
Sincerely yours, 
( Signed ) J. S. CLAIRE, 
Editorial Staff. 


‘The statements ‘MSS. placed for au- 
thors ;’ ‘MSS. supplied to publishers ;’ and 
‘A National Medium for Authors and Pub- 
lishers,’ appearing on the above letter-head are 
false and fraudulent. The evidence shows the 
only manuscripts ever ‘placed for authors’ by 
this concern were ‘ placed’ with dummy mag- 
azines created by Hitchcock for the purpose of 
carrying out the ‘guaranteed acceptance’ 
clause in the Publishers’ Service Bureau's 
‘membership agreement.’ [ This was printed 
in full in THE WRritTeER for May, 1919.] 

“The imposing ‘ Editorial Staff’ listed on 
the letter-head consisted of clerks paid from 
ten dollars to thirty dollars a week. The evi- 
dence shows that practically all of these names 
are so-called pen names. The assertion ‘We 
take an individual interest in each member’ 
is false and fraudulent. The evidence shows 
that from the beginning to the end of the 
‘member’s’ relation with the concern he is 
dealt with entirely by means of typed or 
hand-written forms.” 

Accompanying the letter was sent a leaflet, 
the text of which was printed in full in Tue 
WRITER for May, 1919, telling how the Bu- 
reau sold manuscripts to magazines, news- 
paper syndicates, moving-picture concerns, 
and publishers of postcards and novelties. 
“The respondents,” the memorandum says, 
“were unable to cite a single manuscript 
handled by the Publishers’ Service Bureau 
during its entire existence which was bought 
by a real publication. The evidence shows 
that the ‘literary field’ referred to in the 
leaflet was planted by Hitchcock with his 
fake magazines — the American Story Maga- 
zine at Baltimore, the Feature Magazine at 
Chicago, the Spotlight Magazine at Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland, and the Argus Magazine at 
Philadelphia. Although the ‘Bureau’ has 
had thousands of ‘members,’ who submitted 


thousands of manuscripts, it never sold a 
manuscript to a ‘newspaper syndicate’ or to 
a ‘motion picture’ producer, or to a pr?- 
ducer of ‘postcards, calendars, booklets, 
novelties, etc.’ The statements, ‘We are con- 
stantly selling material’ and ‘We handle few 
MSS. which do not bring some returns,’ are 
false. As before stated, the only ‘ material 
sold’ is ‘purchased’ by the dummy maga- 
zines, and these ‘sales’ are always con- 
fined to the one manuscript mentioned in the 
‘membership agreement’ containing the 
‘guaranteed acceptance’ clause. Throughout 
this literature it was reiterated that the ‘ Bu- 
reau cannot state in advance just what a 
manuscript will bring.’ On the contrary, the 
author could be advised as to the exact 
amount he might expect from the manu- 
script, as Hitchcock has instructed his 
‘agents’ to pay from seventy-five cents to 
four dollars, according to the length of the 
manuscript. The evidence shows that ‘per- 
sonal attention’ is given to none of the 
manuscripts handled ; that the ‘ 
no ‘traveling representatives’ ; that its sery- 


3ureau’ has 
ice is not ‘designed for professional 
authors’; that the ‘agents in larger cities’ 
are mere clerks employed by Hitchcock to 
handle the clerical work in connection with 
the dummy magazines; that none of its 
‘members’ attained ‘success’ through its 
help ; and that its ‘membership’ was not 
limited in numbers, there being no evidence 
that any person who produced the necessary 
‘fee’ has ever been turned down. 

“The ‘recommendations’ given the ‘ Bu- 
reau’ are furnished by the fake magazines, 
and the author being solicited to ‘join’ is 
furnished with a copy of such a ‘recommen- 
dation’ from the Argus Magazine, in which 
that concern compliments the ‘Bureau’ on 
its ‘high standards’ and states that it will 
buy manuscripts from the ‘Bureau’ and 
‘leave the matter of selection’ to the ‘Bu- 
reau’s’ ‘judgment.’ The Argus Magazine, 
one of the magazines created by Hitch- 
cock, had an office in Philadelphia, and one 
employe, paid by Hitchcock, who transacted 
all of its business. It never got out an issue 
and none of the manuscripts ‘ purchased’ by 
it were published. 

“The ‘membership agreement’ sent for the 
signature of the author reads in part as fol- 
lows :— 
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2. The Author shall be entitled to the criti- 
cism of each and all MSS. sent in to the 
Bureau by the Author during the period 
of six months, such criticism to be made 
personally by acknowledged experts, and well 
known authors whom we have engaged for 
our Service, and whose experience and 
prestige are explained in a_ circular ac- 
companying this agreement. 

3. The Author shall receive the Sales Service 
on each and all MSS. sent in to the Bu- 
reau by the Author, during the member- 
ship period of six months ; the Bureau to 
have the right to suggest the manner in 
which sales may be made on such MSS. 
and to handle any or all such MSS. on a 
commission basis of ten per cent., it being 
understood that the amount received from 
the sale of any MS. is to be sent direct to 
the Author, and the ten per cent to the Bu- 

e 

total returns from the MSS. sold in the siz 


months shall exceed the sum of $75. 


reau does not become effective unless th 


s. The Bureau agrees to reserve the Syndicate 
rights to all MSS. sold, subject to approval 
of Author in case of sale, also to reserve 
the right of submitting any or all MSS. 

sent in by Author, to such Syndicate as 

we ‘believe would be interested, the same 

Oo apply to motion picture rights, dramatic 

thts and book rights ; and in the case of 





y handled to apply more specifically 
their use n advertising novelties, post- 

rds, calenders, etc., it being understood 
that total returns from any or all suck 
sales either outright or on royalty shall go 
to the Author. 

The Bureau agrees to begin the Service 
hereinbefore mentioned with the Author’s 
Be.” © pekektbes tuveniives. au vicigaswenghied ~ 2 
revise same if necessary, but not in such 
manner as to change the ideas of the 
Author, type same, and submit for sale, 
the Bureau at all times during the period 
of six months’ membership reserving the 
right to have its agents in large cities take 
MSS. personally to editors for special atten- 
tion, 

In consideration of the above special and 
specific Service and work, it is agreed that 
the Author will pay the Bureau the sum 
of ($15) fifteen dollars « 
agreement, thereby 


n signing this 
becoming a regular 
member of the Publishers’ Service Bureau. 
Added Clause: The Bureau agrees to sub- 
mit the MS. named in Clause No. 10, after 
it is revised by one of the editors of the 
Bureau and typed, to THE ARGUS MAG- 
AZINE, Phila. as per offer of its Presi- 
dent, and to instruct this publication to 
send its acceptance check direct to the 
author ; it being agreed that the MS. will 
be submitted within 60 days from date this 


contract is received by the Bureau from 
the Author and that should the Bureau 
fail to secure a sale of MS. it agrees to re- 
fund in full to the Author the amount paid 
on this contract. 

“The evidence shows that the ‘criticism 
to be made personally by acknowledged ex- 
perts’ of all of the manuscripts to be sent in 
by the author during a period of six months 
under the above mentioned ‘agreement,’ 
consists in the return of the manuscripts to 
the author with printed or handwritten forms 
reading as follows :— 

Your poem, ! 
juality and deep feeling but there is so much 
verse of this degree of excellence on war inter- 
est that Magazine Editors are over-stocked and 


> 


are refusing acceptances to any more. Regret- 


ting this very much, 


Your story has some story-interest but needs 
much revision for grammatical construction to 
make its meaning clear. For instance 1 ne 
could be “drowned in his own anxiety” as you 
state on page 1 of the little cabin-boy in a faint 
yn the dinner table. 





We, SON, aecaindcadienss » has a_ good 
story-interest but Magazines are so over-supplied 
with these army stories in training-camp setting 
that they will not accept more unless of some 
unusual originality. Regretting this, 

SOE GRO ccc sccesscecs .~ has some story- 


interest but needs improvement of its diction 
and condensing as it has too many details for 





the reader of to-day. Revision and typing for 
your story are advisable. I will ask our Secre- 
tary to send proper blanks. 
eer rT or ,”’ has some merit 
in its style but its story interest in chronicaling 
the love affairs of a married woman is not of 


wholesome enough quality to gain acceptance by 
magazines. 


These five MSS. all need corrections for sp 
ing, punctuation, & capitals and the poems need 
correction also for meter according to these 
rections. Then have the MSS. typea and for the 
poems try 

Housewives Magazine, 405 Lexingtor Ave 
New York City, & for photoplays try 

Universal Film Mfg. Co 
Hollywood, Calif. 


.. Universa City 


“Attention is invited to the grammatical 
construction, punctuation, and spelling of the 
above ‘criticisms, which are written with 
pen and ink and signed ‘J. H. Herrick, one 
of the ‘pen names’ of Miss J. H. Hunt, who 
is paid fifteen dollars a week by Hitchcock. 
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The following ‘criticisms are printed 
slips :— 
A poem at best is not easy to sell 
3e careful to have the meter correct 
You can determine this by reading it over to 
yourself — in other words, scan it and count the 
number of accented syllables. If you cannot do 


this yourself, have someone who knows how, do 








it for you, as it would be a waste 
mit a poem with incorrect meter 

In writing poetry, be discrir 
choice of words and see that 
spelled correctly. 

Do not take advantage of “ poetic license” un- 
less you are a professional writer. 

Blank verse should never be attempted by 
amateurs. 

Your MS. needs typing, as this will greatly 
improve its saleability. Most editorial offices 
prefer typed MSS. — they are easier, for the 
busy editor to look over and he can decide 
quickly whether he wants it or not. Some edi- 
tors will not even consider a MS. that is not 
neatly typed. We have a typing service for our 
patrons and our rates are very moderate. Our 
rate for story MSS. is 75 cents per 1,000 words 
or less, including a carbon. For poetry, the rate 
is 50 cents a page. Both typed c I 

1ed to the author in 
i face sheet. It would 
this service ; the work is guaranteed 
- 





“Concerning this ‘ criticism’ of manuscripts 
submitted by ‘members’ of the Publishers’ 
Service Bureau, Mrs. Hitchcock testified :— 

THE WITNESS: At one time we had the 


editors write up paragraphs 





you see, we had a list of 
critici 





ing manuscripts, one 
punctuation, one under spelling, one under style, 
one utider form, and plot, and conclusion, and 


so forth and we had different 





fice, different editors, write up a statement, 


a 
paragraph, about any one of these subjects and 
at one time when we first star n 





service we used those forms as they would ap- 
ply to certain manuscripts ; — after the editor 
had read them’ she would think “ They need 


} hI! 


at est ana ~ *? 





probably the paragraph abo so a s put 
we found that was not satisfactory, we found the 
authors liked the handwritten criticisms, and we 


changed that, Miss Herrick came there and she 
did not like that and we changed it 

THE COURT: But the change consis 
writing it out in longhand, that’s all, did 
THE WITNESS: Yes — well, she did 
write the same thing out each time, 
you know yourself that when you use 





you would not write exactly 





thing over and over again — she wrote out her 


“Tt can be seen that this so-c 


cism’ service is of little or no value and 
is not at all what the author was led to be- 
lieve he would obtain when he parted with 
his money. The evidence shows that some 
of the manuscripts sent in by ‘members’ 
were returned with a ‘criticism’ such as is 
set forth above, with the pages, which had 
been glued together by the authors, undis- 
turbed. 

“The so-called ‘successful’ ‘sales service’ 
consists entirely of the ‘sale’ of manu- 
scripts, handled under the ‘guaranteed ac- 
ceptance’ clause, to Hitchcock’s dummy 
magazines. While the respondents submitted 
long lists of newspapers and magazines, to 
which, they stated, manuscripts of ‘mem- 
bers’ were submitted, they were unable to 
show that during the entire life of the ‘ Bu- 
reau’ a single manuscript had been pur- 
chased by any concern or person outside of 
the employ of Hitchcock. In explaining why 
the ‘Bureau’ would have no record of any 
manuscripts purchased by outside concerns 
Mrs. Hitchcock stated that those concerns 
‘dealt directly with the authors.’ 

“If the author fails to take up the first 
offer, as outlined, he is sent a number of 
follow-up letters and additional circular mat- 
ter urging him to ‘avail’ himself of the 
‘wonderful advantages’ of the ‘Bureau’ 
and successively reducing the ‘membership 
fee’ until he is finally offered a _ three- 
months’ membership for $9.75. 

“The Publishers’ Service Bureau handles 
book manuscripts under a _ so-called ‘revis- 
ing and typing’ scheme. The author under 
this plan is advised that his manuscript 
needs ‘general revision and retyping,’ and 
that if the ‘Bureau’ is allowed to do this 
work it will ‘submit the manuscript to 
various book publishers’ and endeavor to se- 
cure a ‘publishing contract’ for the author. 
It is asserted that although this service 
will cost forty-four dollars the ‘ Bureau’ 
is ‘willing to stand one-half’ thereof if the 
author will sign a contract sent him agree- 
ing ‘to pay the “ Bureau” ten per cent. of the 
royalty received from the book during the 
first year after publication.’ When the nec- 
essary fee is remitted the ‘book pub- 
lisher’ with whom the author is put in 
touch is the Saulsbury Publishing Com- 
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pany, which concern submits a ‘ publishing 
contract’ and solicits a large remittance for 
the publication and exploitation of the book. 


THE AMERICAN STORY MAGAZINE. 


“The American Story Magazine of Balti- 
more was one of the ‘magazines’ established 
by Hitchcock for the purpose of carrying out 


the ‘guaranteed acceptance’ clause of the 
Publishers’ Service Bureau’s contracts. 
However, in addition to this function this 


‘started a little service of its own,’ 
Hitchcock expressed it in her testi- 


concern 
as Mrs. 
mony. 
“Tt represents to tae author that it is a 
‘new magazine’ and desires to publish his 
manuscript in its ‘first issue’; that it will 
copyright the manuscript in the author's 
name ; that ten copies of the magazine will 
be furnished ‘free’ to the author; that it 
agrees ‘to reserve the syndicate rights, also 


the motion picture rights,’ to the manu- 
script ; that it will submit copies of the 
work to ‘all the leading newspaper and 


magazine syndicates’ and to ‘all the leading 
film companies, total profits from same’ to 
go to the author ; and that the author will 
be paid ‘a pro rata share of eighty (80) per 
cent. of the sales profits of the issue’ of the 
magazine containing his manuscript. For 
this ‘service’ the author is charged in some 
cases twenty-six dollars. 

“The evidence shows that only one ‘issue’ 
f this ‘magazine’ was gotten out and that 
thereof were printed 
to furnish each author whose story, article, or 
therein copies of the 
with a f left over. 


nly enough copies 


poem appeared ten 


few copies 
There have been no sales of manuscripts by 
this concern to newspapers, or 
film-makers or syndicates, and authors whose 


‘ magazine,’ 
magazines, 


manuscripts appeared in the first and only 

issue have been advised that there have been 
) profits from the sale of the magazine and 
hence there is no pro rata due’ them. 


THE FEATURE MAGAZINE. 

“The Feature Magazine was another one of 
Hitchcock’s dummy magazines, established in 
"I one employe had desk 
Its principal function was 
at from seventy-five cents to 


where its 
ym in an office. 
‘purchase’ 


Chicago, 


bn 


four dollars, according to their length, manu- 


scripts 


one ‘acceptance’ of which was 


‘guaranteed’ under the Publishers’ Service 
Bureau ‘membership’ agreements. 


THE SPOTLIGHT MAGAZINE 


“The evidence shows that under the name 
of The Spotlight Magazine about 360 manu- 
scripts were ‘accepted’ pursuant to the 
Publishers’ Service Bureau ‘guaranteed ac- 
ceptance’ clause. None of these manuscripts 
were ever published. 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR'S 
CIATION. 
A description of the business conducted by 
The American Author’s Association will 
serve to show the unscrupulous methods em- 
ployed by Hitchcock. A list of 30,000 names 
of persons who had answered the advertise- 
ments of the Woman’s National Magazine 
circularized under this name. They 
were sent, with other circular matter, ‘a Fol- 
der, which outlines the service 
American Author’s Association is 


ASSO- 


“ 


were 
that the 
giving, with 
such splendid results, to American writers,’ 
describing the various ‘departments’ of that 
concern, its ‘trained staff of editors’ and 
facilities for handling, in a manner similar to 
that employed by the Publishers’ 
Bureau, manuscripts of short stories, poems, 
song poems, and scenarios. When these cir- 
culars went out the concern had no employes 
of any kind, and did not even have desk room 
at 501 Tacoma Building, the 


Service 


address 


given, 
but there was a forwarding order on file at 
the Chicago postoffice directing that its mail 


be forwarded to Hitchcock’s headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. [The operations of this 
concern were described in THE 
July, roro9.] 


WRITER for 


THE SAULSBURY PUBLISHING C 
PANY. 

“In the Hitchcock schemes the authors of 

all book manuscripts (that is, all manuscripts 


containing yr’ more words ) are 


5,000 sooner 
or later solicited under the various schemes 
conducted under the name of the Saulsbury 


Publishing Company. 

“The Saulsbury Publishing Company has 
The 
large margin between the cost of printing and 
binding the so-called ‘books’ actually paid 
by the Saulsbury concetn and the ‘fee’ 
charged the author represents what the au- 


no printing or binding establishment 
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thor pays for the ‘advertising,’ ‘ exploiting,’ 
and ‘sales service’ of the Saulsbury Com- 
pany. There is no fixed charge made for 
handling all ‘book’ manuscripts, but the evi- 
dence shows that one author paid four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the publication of a 
small cloth-bound ‘ book’ of fewer than sixty 
pages. The ‘books’ published average fewer 
than one hundred pages and are very cheaply 
gotten-up affairs. 

“Under the various schemes operated by 
this concern, as in all of the other Hitchcock 
enterprises, the author is led to believe that 
he has produced an excellent work which 
will meet with almost certain success if 
‘published’ and ‘exploited’ by the Sauls- 
bury Company. He is advised that his 
work will be ‘listed in trade journals’ and 
‘advertised in magazines’ and in the Sauls- 
bury Company’s ‘catalogue, and that ‘re- 
view copies’ will be distributed to news- 
papers and magazines, and further that the 
company will ‘assume the entire expense 
of subsequent necessary editions’ when the 
‘aggregate orders’ within one year from 
date of the contract ‘total five hun- 
dred copies of the book.’ In addition, the 
author is assured that he _ will receive 
fifty copies of the book ‘free’ and that he 
will be paid ‘forty per cent. on the first 
thousand copies’ sold, ‘forty-five per cent 
for all copies up to and including 2,500 and 
fifty per cent. for all copies succeeding the 
disposal of 2,500 copies.’ For this ‘costly 
and expert special and specific service’ the 
author is to pay one-half of the amout 
named in the contract on signing and ‘the 
balance on receipt of proofs.’ 

‘The evidence shows that this so-called 
‘exploiting service’ consists principally in 
the listing of the books in the so-called 
‘catalogue’ of the Saulsbury Publishing Com- 
many. Practically the only books sold are 
ordered from the friends and acquaintances 
of the authors. The largest amount in 
‘royalties’ paid an author by this concern is 
shown by a canceled check for eight dollars 
put in evidence by the respondent. Thus far 
the company has never been called upon to 
‘assume the entire expense’ of a second ed:- 
tion. 

“When this and other follow-up matter 
brings no favorable response, the so-called 


‘Prospectus’ plan is unfolded to the 
author. He is advised that the company 
wants to see his book published and that 
the manuscript should not ‘lie dead, month 
after month, year after year,’ and that the 
company proposes ‘to issue a fine Descrip- 
tive Folder, containing an ORDER BLANK, 
to be circulated among book buyers, dealers, 
jobbers,’ etc., ‘with the object of securing 
267 Advance Orders’ which will ‘permit 
the issuance of the book without cost’ to the 
author. However, he is advised in the next 
paragraph : ‘All we would require of you 
would be the nominal assistance of fifty dol- 
lars to help us out in the expert preparation 
of the Folder, printing, distribution, ete.’ 

“The ‘beautifully printed’ folder consists 
of a white piece of paper about 6x6 inches, 
folded in the middle, on the front of which 
appears the title of the proposed book, the 
name of the author and the word ‘Pros- 
pectus.” On the inside is a very. poorly 
written synopsis of the story and on the back 
is an ‘Order Blank.’ The evidence shows 
that the few ‘advance orders’ received by 
the company for books handled under this 
plan came from friends and acquaintances 
of the author, and not from the ‘ book buy- 
ers, dealers, jobbers, etc.’ which are al- 
leged to be circularized by the company. 
HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

‘A ‘Book’ publishing scheme like that 
operated under the name of the Saulsbury 
Publishing Company is’ conducted under 
the name of the Hitchcock Publishing Com- 
pany. 


THE FAIRCHILD MUSIC COMPANY 
“The business conducted under the name of 
the Fairchild Music Company was begun by 
Hitchcock in December, 1917, and during the 
few months which elapsed before the inaug- 
uration of the Woman’s National Magazine 
scheme this concern advertised in newspapers 
and magazines for ‘song poems. After 
the launching of the magazine scheme, how- 
ever, all of its business was procured 
through the magazine. Authors _ sending 
‘song poems’ to the Woman's National 
Magazine in response to its advertisements 
were referred to the Fairchild Company. 
To those authors who sent story and book 
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manuscripts to the Woman’s National Mag- ‘postscript’ in which it is stated that the 
azine there was sent in addition to the form company has ‘just decided after careful 
letter with ‘postscript, already quoted, a consideration,’ that it can guarantee that 
form letter enclosing circular matter on the’ the author’s song will be published if Mr. 


bottom of which was printed a signed ‘ post- 
script’ reading as follows :— 

P. S. — This recalls I wrote you yesterday about 

your MS. and I hope you have good luck with 

it. By-the-way, I wonder if you are interested 
poems? I know the President of a 
Music Co. in New York who would take a per- 
sonal interest in anything you sent him. I re- 
fer to The Fairchild Music Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. If you have a song poem, send it to 
them for offer and you may mention my name if 
you like. I believe they put out a little leaflet 
giving hints on song writing. 


in song 


I mislaid the copy 


they sent me but will ask them to mail you a 
copy as soon as I have opportunity to corre- 
spond. 


“When the author writes to the Fairchild 
Company he is advised that that concern 
will ‘be pleased to examine’ one of his 
‘song poems’; that it has ‘what is prob- 
bly the best composing staff of its kind in 
America’ and that it does 
song poem unless’ it 
Upon the submission of 
em the author is advised by 
hat the company has 


not ‘handle any 
can guarantee its 
the 
form letter 
“gone over same with 
interest’ and considers the ‘work adapted to 


publication. 
i 
? 


musical setting’ and is ‘willing to have 
ne of’ its ‘composers undertake this 
ork.’ There is enclosed a contract for 


execution by the author, and it is explained 
that 


the same protects his interest in every 
‘ and enables him to obtain the maximum 
returns from his work, and that the company’s 
service covers the handling of his song ‘ from 
the very beginning to its publication.’ It. is 
asserted that the company’s position in ‘ New 
York City, the very centre of the whole musi- 
il industry, enables’ it ‘to give quick and 


careful attention to all musical pieces’ it 
handles ; that it endeavors ‘to secure the 
best possible publishing offer’; that it will 
arrange with the publisher accepting and 
publishing the song to send the author 
‘twenty-five copies free’; that it handles 


very few songs that it cannot place with a 
publisher on royalty ; and that it does not 
‘pretend to compete with concerns offering 
cheaper service with no direct assurance of 
Printed on the bottom of this let- 
ter in a different colored 


7 . on SD 
Success, 


type is a signed 





Ashley (who is mentioned in the body of 
the letter as one of the company’s com- 
posers ) writes the music for it, and that it 
has added an extra clause to the contract in- 
closed, making the same ‘special and 
‘guaranteeing’ the author ‘a royalty at not 
less than three cents per copy.’ The 
tract stipulates that the fee of thirty-eight 
shall the ‘musical 
tion’ and publication of the song, as well as 


’ 


con- 


dollars cover composi- 


the ‘distribution of exploiting copies’ among 
‘music publishers,’ ‘producers of mechanical 
rolls,’ and ‘manufacturers of reproducing in- 
struments, 
phonographs, etc.’ 

“The evidence shows that the ‘music pub- 
that 
‘publication’ is in 


such as victrolas, graphaphones, 


for 
every the 
Howard Music Company, another Hitchcock 


lisher’ these songs 


‘accepts’ 
i instance 
enterprise. The respondents were unable to 
furnish the name of a single music dealer or 
which has purchased songs 
this concern. Mrs. Hitchcock 
stated that practically all of the music sold 
was ordered by friends and acquaintances of 
the author. 

“It is estimated that about thirty-thousand 
dollars has been obtained from the public by 


other concern 


gotten out by 


means of this scheme alone. 

“March 25, 1920, Hitchcock pleaded guilty 
to an indictment against him in the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York for operating this scheme 
through the mails in violation of Section 215 
of the Penal Code and fined 
which he readily paid. 


THE HOWARD MUSIC COMPANY. 


“The Howard Music Company was created 
primarily for the purpose of ‘accepting for 
publication on royalty’ the songs handled by 
the Fairchild Company under its ‘ guaran- 
teed acceptance’ clause, just described. The 
Howard Company, like the Fairchild Com- 
pany, had no music printing and engraving 
plant. 

“When complaints against the Fairchild 
Company became too numerous it was de- 
cided to abandon that name, and thereafter 


was $1,200, 
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authors sending song poems to the Woman's 
National Magazine were referred to the 
Howard Music Company and that Company 
also circularized names of authors who had 
had dealings with the Fairchild Company 
and the various other Hitchcock enterprises. 
“When a song poem is submitted by an 
author to the Howard Company he is written 
a long form letter and advised that the com- 
pany has ‘carefully considered’ his ‘lyric’ 
and ‘can publish’ it ‘under the inclosed con- 
tract’; that the company gives ‘every new 
number’ it publishes ‘special attention,’ 
and does not consider that it has ‘ succeeded 
with a song unless’ it pushes the sales ‘be- 
yond the 5,000 mark’; that it gives ‘a very 
liberal royalty’ and for this reason is ‘very 
careful in new selections made’; that when 
the song is published the company will 
*be pleased to send copies to’ the author's 
‘local music stores in addition to’ the com- 
pany’s ‘regular trade channels, jobbers, 
etc.’; that ten per cent. of the returns from 
whatever the production brings ‘from 
mechanical instrument manufacturers, phono- 
graphs, etc,’ will be paid the author. ‘ The 
only requirement’ the company makes of the 
author to entitle his work to this ‘ special at- 
tention’ is that he sign the contract 
inclosed and remit sixty dollars for four 
hundred copies of his song at fifteen cents a 
copy. Despite the fact that the auth 
advised that the company cannot publish 
‘under any other arrangement,’ if this offer 
is not accepted by the author he is 
shortly afterward offered a contract provid- 
ing for the purchase of seventy-five copies o 
his song at twenty cents a copy, payable three 
dollars on signing the contract and one dol- 
lar a week for twelve consecutive weeks. 
The only difference between the two contract 
is that the latter is for two instead 


rh Ww 


five years, and carries a ‘royalty’ of three 
cents a copy instead of seven cents ; but to 
offset these ‘disadvantages ’ the cheap 
contract gives the author a fifty per cent. in- 
stead of a ten per cent. ‘royalty’ 
accrued income’ ‘for the sale, right of use 
etc., of’ the ‘song by any mechanical in- 
strument manufacturer ( pianola rolls, 
phonograph records 

“The evidence shows that practically no 
‘royalties’ are paid 


pany ; that while the respondents asserted 
that ‘music dealers and jobbers’ and ‘me- 
chanical instrument manufacturers’ were 
circularized, Mrs. Hitchcock testified that in 
the majority of cases those concerns did 
not ‘bother’ even to acknowledge the 
company’s circulars. She could produce no 
evidence that such a concern has ever bought 
a single copy of the Howard or the Fairchild 
companies’ music. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY. 

“After the complaints of the ‘inexper- 
ienced and unsophisticated’ clients of the 
Fairchild and Howard Music companies had 
caused those companies to become ‘bank- 
rupt,’ it became necessary for the Hitchcocks 
to start another ‘music’ company to handle 
the song poems submitted to the Woman's 
National Magazine in response to its adver- 
tisements, and the National Music Com- 
pany, ‘Sheet Music Publishers and Dealers,’ 
scheme was brought into being in the fall of 
1919. 

“The National Music Company obtains 
business by circularizing the names of former 
‘clients’ of the Fairchild and Howard music 
companies and also the names of authors 
who have answered the advertisements 
of the Woman’s National Magazine. The 
circular letter sent to names obtained from 
the last mentioned source carries a printed 


’ 


‘postscript’ which states that ‘At the request 
of the Associate Editor of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Magazine, we inclose herewith a little 
leaflet which may be of interest to you.’ 
This letter calls attention to ‘the great in- 
terest our nation has in the popular song’ 
and the eagerness of ‘every normal man, 
woman, and child’ ‘for more and more’ 
songs, and states that the company publishes 
songs ‘on the royalty basis,” paying the 
author ‘a stipulated percentage on all copies 
sold,’ and that if the addressee has a song 
poem the company ‘would be glad to ex- 
amine it.’ 


“The leaflet, ‘Hints on How to Write 


Popular Song,’ which, the letter says, may 
‘be of interest’ to the author, is printed 


on a sheet of paper 524x7 inches, folded in 
the middle, the front part being devoted to 
the title. The evident purpose of this leaflet 
is to convey to the reader the idea that 
song writing is very easy and to induce him 
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to submit a song poem to the National Music 
Company. 

“When a song poem is submitted the 
author is advised by form letter that the 
company is ‘willing to publish’ his song 
under ‘terms of inclosed agreement’ and 
that the company does not pretend ‘to com- 
pete-with the numerous “composing studios”, 
“ euarantee-acceptance” concerns, and others 
having no definite sales facilities.’ The 
‘composing studios’ and ‘ guarantee-accep- 
tance’ concerns referred to are the Fairchild 
and the Howard music companies, of which 
the National Music Company is virtually 
the successor. The purpose of this remark 
is to leave the impression that this concern 
is in no way connected with those com- 
panies, by which a large number of authors 
being solicited with this form letter have al- 
ready been defrauded. The company then 
asserts : ‘Every song we publish is placed 
on display in our store display windows, 
where thousands of people pass daily,’ and 
submits a ‘contract’ for the author to 
sign and return. This ‘contract’ is so 
worded as to lead the author to believe that 
he will be charged nothing whatever for 
the providing of a musical setting and the 
publishing and sale of his song. The only 
‘consideration’ mentioned on the face of 
the contract moving to the company is 


found in clause 7, where it is stated that 


© of 


it is understood that the company may have 
the right to issue subsequent editions after 
the sale of the first’ and in clause 9, which 
reads as follows :— : 

It is further agreed that the Company shall 
have the following rights and privileges, to sub- 
mit copies of the published Song to such music 
jobbers, manufacturers of producing rolls and 
instruments, music dealers, etc., as the Company 
believes would be interested, and for every sale 
made for the rights to reproduce the Song on 
instruments the Author shall receive 50 per cent 
and the Company s0 per cent of such proceeds, 
such accountings to be made semi-annually. 

However, on the back of this contract there 

is mimeographed the following :— 
Added clause: In consideration of the expense 
of publishing the first edition of this Song the 
Author hereby agrees to purchase 195 copies of 
the Song at the special price of 20 cents a copy 
($30) which is to be paid for as follows : $39 on 
signing above agreement, or $5 on signing, and 
$s each week thereafter until $40 is paid, it be- 
ing understood that the Author may have 


shipped such number of 195 copies as desired, 

the remainder to be placed on sale as described, 

total returns from such copies to be sent to 

Author, and that royalty of 20% is to apply on 

all copies after the disposal of the 195 copies. 

“The author is thus led to believe that his 
work is of such exceptional merit that this 
great music ‘publishing company’ that has 
its own ‘store’ is going to put his song 
out with very little expense to him, relying 
on prospective ‘sales’ for its profit: After 
this idea has been thoroughly instilled into 
the author by the wording of the ‘contract* 
itself and by all of the circular matter sent 
him, he finds clause 11, the next to the 
last clause in the ‘contract’, which reads as 
follows :— 


1S 


It is understood by both parties that there is 
othing in this agreement or in any matter 


ac- 





CC 





mpa it to imply that the Song named 
when handled as stipulated will result in a suc- 
cessful sale, bring fame and fortune to its author 
and publisher, or any implication to the effect 
that a great “hit” will be produced or a for- 
ne made from royalties ; that it is understood 








t every clause of this agreement is guaranteed 
o be executed exactly as represented and that 





financial success or the artistic success of 

t song will depend solely upon the response 
of the public after the song is published by us 
and placed in our display windows for public 
sale ; that the Company will give this song the 
same opportunity with all others, with the hope 
that it will be a success both financially and ar- 
tistically for the reason that the more sales made 
the more profit will accrue to publisher and 
autnor. 

“This clause” [to which attention was 
called in the article “ Traps Set for Authors,” 
by Arthur Fosdick in the December Writer ] 
‘is evidently inserted for two purposes, 
namely, that the author may be referred 
thereto in the event of future complaint to 
the company, and that it may serve to pre- 
vent any action by the government under the 
postal fraud statutes. 

“Along with this form letter and ‘con- 
tract’ is sent a printed slip entitled ‘ Rea- 
sons Why,’ in which it is stated that under 
the company’s contract the author’s song 
will be ‘actually published — not merely 
a promise of acceptance’; that the company 
has its ‘own sales channels’ and owns its 
‘own music store, where thousands of peo- 
ple pass daily, and that it distributes its 
songs ‘to the largest music jobbers and deal- 
ers in the United States.’ There is alsa 
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sent to the author a printed circular ad- 


dressed ‘To Music Dealers and Jobbers,’ 


outlining ‘several good reasons’ why the 
dealers and jobbers should ‘keep well sup- 
plied with National sheet music.’ No par- 
ticular songs put out by the National Music 
Company are mentioned in this circular. 
The evidence shows that it is sent exclu- 
sively to authors who are solicited to have 
their song poems handled by this company, 
the purpose being to impress the authors 
with the ‘attempt’ made by the company 
to sell songs published by it. Mrs. Hitchcock 
testified that no songs have as vet been pub- 
lished by this company as ‘it has not had 
time’ to publish those which it has con- 
tracted to publish. She stated that the store 
in the building at Sixth and G streets, North- 
west, Washington, D. C., referred to as the 
‘music store with four display windows, 
where thousands of people pass daily,’ has 
not been used as a music store to offer for 
sale the songs published by any of the Hitch- 
cock music companies. 

“The evidence shows that the ‘sales’ 
facilities of this company are practically the 
same as those of the Fairchild and Howard 
companies. The wonderful ‘composing 
staff’ of this concern carries practically the 
same names as did the ‘staffs’ of these 
companies. Mrs. Hitchcock testified that 
Glenn W. Ashley, who formerly worked for 
the Fairchild and Howard companies, charges 
$1.50 for each musical composition written 
by him for the National Music Company. 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF LIT- 
ERARY ARTS 
and 

THE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE BUREAU. 

“In a letter dated December 18, 1919, ad- 
dressed by Hitchcock to this department it 
was stated that ‘the new “College of Literary 
Arts” will own the Publishers’ Service Bu- 
reau.as one of its instruction departments.’ 

“The evidence shows that the scheme con- 
ducted under these names is almost identical 
with that conducted under the name of the 
Publishers’ Service Bureau. Mrs. Hitchcock 
testified that the latter name is _ being 
abandoned. The evidence shows that it has 
been the practice of the Hitchcocks to aban- 


don the use of a name when numerous com- 
plaints accumulated against it and to conduct 
the same schemes under another name. 

“The circular sent with the form letter of 
the Manuscript Service Bureau, written on 
the letterhead of the National College of Lit- 
erary Arts, is entitled ‘A Specialized Ser- 
vice for Writers,’ and has on the front page 
a picture of the building at Sixth and G 
streets, Northwest, Washington, D. C., in 
which, according to Mrs. Hitchcock’s testi- 
mony, all of the Hitchcock enterprises are 
now housed. Underneath this picture appears 
the following : — 

The National College of Literary Arts occupies 
this entire building and is the largest institution 
of its kind, devoted exclusively to the advance- 
ment of authorship. 

“A comparison of this circular with the ‘A 
Specialized Service for Writers’ circular 
employed by the Publishers’ Service Bureau 
shows that it contains practically the same 
matter in the same words. 

“From Mrs. Hitchcock’s statements at the 
hearing it appears that some of the ‘edi- 
tors’ engaged on the ‘staff’ of the Publish- 
ers’ Service Bureau are ‘criticising’ manu- 
scripts handled by the National College of 
Literary Arts. Mrs. Genevieve Farnell 
Bond, whose name is featured in the liter- 
ature of both the Publishers’ Service Bureau 
and the National College of Literary Arts, 
according to the Hitchcock pay roll filed in 
evidence by the respondent receives thirty 
dollars a week for her services from 8:30 
A.M. to.5:30 P.M. With the exception of 
the salaries paid to members of Hitchcock’s 
own family, Mrs. Bond is the highest paid 
employe on the regular Hitchcock pay roll 
Mrs. Hitchcock stated that Mrs. Bond is at 
times assisted in her ‘criticism’ work by 
Miss J. H. Hunt, one of whose ‘pen names’ 
is ‘J. H. Herrick.’ 


THE NATIONAL LITERARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


“The National Literary Association, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Hitchcock, is operated as a 
‘clearing house’ for complaints against the 
numerous Hitchcock names, and it is ‘ winding 
up’ the business of the Hitchcock enter- 
prises that are alleged to be ‘going out of 
business.’ She states that this concern re- 
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ceives installment remittances on outstanding 
contracts. 

“The respondents asserted time and again 
throughout the hearing that practically all of 
the names covered by the citation have been 
or are being abandoned. However, the evi- 
dence shows that a large amount of mail 
is still being delivered daily at the Hitch- 
cock headquarters addressed to all of these 
names. When attention of respondents was 
called to this fact they stated that mail for the 
Howard Music Company and several of the 
other names used is being returned by 
them stamped ‘Refused.’ However, enve- 
lopes so marked transmitted to the Depart- 
ment by complainants carry an additional 
rubber stamp impression advising the author 
to address the National Literary Association. 

“The Letter-head of this ‘association’ 


reads as follows :— 
THE NATIONAL LITERARY 
TION. 
Thé National Association of Accredited Liter- 
ary Enterprises. 
Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIA- 


Regular Members : 

Woman’s National Magazine 

National Music Company 

Woman’s National Journai 

Woman’s National League 

The American Author’s Magazine 

The Hitchcock Publishing Co. 

The Publishers’ Service Bureau 

The Saulsbury Publishing Co. 

The Argus Magazine 

The Writer’s Society of America 

The American Short Story School 

The Cosmos Magazine 
In Affiliation and Cooperation with : 
A Cooperative Organization of Cor- 
porations and Firms that Foster 
the Interests of American Authors 


“Mrs. Hitchcock, on  cross-examination, 
‘could not explain by whom or what the vari- 
ous ‘Literary Enterprises’ carried on this 
letterhead are ‘accredited.’ She stated that 
the Woman’s National Journal, the Ameri- 
can Author’s Magazine, The Writer’s Society 
of America and The American Short Story 
School had never in fact been in existence, 
but, were, at one time or another, ‘ planned’ 
to be operated by the Hitchcocks. She testi- 
fied that the Cosmos Magazine was aban- 
doned in 1917, but the evidence shows that 
advertisements similar to those being run by 
the Woman's National Magazine are run 


under this name. She explained, when 
her attention was called to one of these ad- 
vertisements, that it was a ‘mistake’ of one 
of their ‘advertisers’; however that may be, 
the evidence shows that 255 letters ad- 
dressed to the Cosmos Magazine were re- 
ceived during the week March 6-12, 1920, and 
that none of them were returned. 

“Mail for all of the Hitchcock enterprisé¢s 
formerly located at Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore is now for- 
warded to the Hitchcock headquarters at 
Sixth and G streets, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. The evidence shows that an average 
of about seven hundred pieces of mail is 
received daily addressed to the 
names mentioned in the 
graph : — 

“T find that this is a scheme for obtaining 
money through the mails by means of false 
and fraudulent pretenses, representations, and 
promises, in violation of Sections 3,929 and 
4,041 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and therefore recommend that a fraud order 
be issued against 

The Woman’s National League, and 

H. G. Hitchcock, president, and 
A. V. Hitchcock, associate editor. 
The Publishers’ Service Bureau, and 
. S. Claire, secretary. 
The National College of Literary Arts, and 
The Manuscript Service Bureau, and 
C. K. Atherton, editor. 
The Howard Music Company, and 
H. H. Harris, manager. 

The National Music Company. 

The Woman’s National Journal. 

The Cosmos Magazine. 

The National Literary Association, and 

. D. Hitchcock, president. 
The Hitchcock Publishing Company, and its 


officers and agents, as such, Washing- 
ton. 

The Saulsbury Publishing Company, and 

The American Story Magazine, and their 
officers and agents, as such, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

The Feature Magazine, Chicago and Wash- 
ington. 

The American Authors’ Association, 
Chicago, New York, and Washington. 
The Fairchild Music Company, and L. K. 

DeRoode, president, New York. 
The Argus Magazine, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 


( Signed ) 


various 
following para- 


W. H. LAMAR, 
Solicitor.” 

The fraud order is now in effect. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers ot the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Considering the importance of the matter to 
writers generally, the editor of THE WRITER 
feels that he does not need to apologize for 
omitting the usual features of the magazine 
from this number, to make room for the 


complete account of the operations of the 
several concerns associated with the Woman's 
National Magazine, of Washington, D.C. The 
methods of these concerns were first shown 
in print in the series of articles published in 
THE WRITER last year. Since then the Post- 
office Department has been actively working 
on the case, and Postoffice Inspector F. E. 
Little especially has done faithful and con- 
scientious work in the great task of collect- 
ing evidence regarding the complicated 
business with its operations under many dif- 
lames in several different cities. 


Now that this business has been stopped, 
there is still work for the inspectors of the 
Postoffice Department to do in stopping the 
operation of various schemes that are being 
exploited to the injury of writers. Of these 
perhaps the hardest to deal with are those of 

t unearned money from 
writers by methods that apparently are not 
quite in contravention of the law. There are 
honest literary agents, who do useful work 


ferent 


sharpers who ge 


for a reasonable price and whose clients get 
treatment. Unfortunately, there 
are concerns that advertise similar service 
only to get money from the sale of “ instruc- 
tion books” at high prices and the exaction 
of exorbitant fees for “ revision,” typewrit- 
ing, and “expenses of placing” manuscripts, 
without, perhaps, violating the strict letter of 
It may be said in passing that satis- 


honorable 


the law. 
factory references are required from every 
literary whose advertisement is ac- 
cepted for THE WRITER, but general maga- 
zines are not so particular. Then there are 
the sharpers who advertise under such head- 
ings as “Why Not Write a Popular Song?” 
or “Song Poems Wanted,” and the adver- 
tisements that urge those who see them to earn 
$150 a week writing advertisements, or $30 a 
week writing for newspapers in their spare 
time, “no experience necessary.” Now that 
the Hitchcock case has been cleared up, per- 
haps the inspectors of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment will turn their attention to other adver- 
tisers, including some concerns that do “ pub- 
lishing for authors” on most unfavorable 
terms, and a way may be found to stop their 
although they think they are 
within the law. In any such campaign the 
hearty -o-operation of THE WRITER iS 
assured. W. H. F. 


agent 


operations, 





